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America’s fighting men have a word 
for those sturdy qualities that enable 
the I. D. Waterproof Watch Case to 
“stand up” under the most strenuous 
and exacting service. 


That word is “tough”. 


In camp — at the front — aboard ship 
—and in the air—the I. D. Water- 
proof Watch Case has been tried, tested 
and proved tough thousands of times, 
daily and nightly, since Pearl Harbor. 
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proof Watch Case is giving to our men 
in the armed forces... we're equally 
proud of the part which we are playing 
in the war production line, turning out 
delicately balanced parts for Amer- 
ica’s war industry as it thunders irre- 
sistibly forward to complete Victory! 
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tHE best friend A WATCH EVER HAD... 


















No self-respecting watch puts its best face forward without a genuine glass crystal. 
And if this crystal bears the famous PERFIT name, so much the better for the watch q 
and everyone concerned with it! For all gleaming, clear glass PERFIT crystals con- 
form to highest scientific standards; are perfectly sized, shaped and domed; are easy 
to fit. In addition, they beautify as they protect, insuring the watches that wear them 
against dust and dirt. Indeed, if a watch could talk, it would quickly tell you that its 
PERFIT crystal is the best friend it ever had..... PERFIT genuine glass crystals are 
used consistently by leading jewelers ... They have found that the PERFIT system is 
the simplest of all crystal-fitting systems. Sold by progressive watch material jobbers 


who are ready to serve you at all times. 


AMERICAN PERFIT CRYSTAL CORP. 
653 Eleventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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How to Obtain Dimensions of a New Winding Stem 


From Swiss Journal Horologorie 


When examining apprentices, we 
have noticed regularly that these 
young men meet with great difficulty 
when it comes to making a new 
winding-stem, without having the 
old one as model. As a matter-of- 
fact, just as soon as they are not able 
to take the measure of the original 
winder, they are completely lost; 
they start to turn, to file, etc. to see 
finally that nothing goes. This is not 
surprising. In order to make a proper 
winding stem, it is necessary to know 
how to take measures. How should 
this be done? Four tools are neces- 
sary: 

1. A smooth axis of the proper thick- 
ness. 

2. A cannon broach, 

3. A slide-gauge. 

4. A micrometer. 





In order to take these measures, | 


the movement is taken apart in such 
a way that only the plate with the 
barrel-bridge screwed on remains A 
smooth axis which can be adjusted 
perfectly in the hole of the plate 
meant to contain the pivot of the 
stem (see ill. 1) is chosen. With the 
micrometer, measurement is taken oi 
the place where the axis goes in the 
hole, taking note of the diameter. A 
second axis is used to obtain the di- 
ameter of the hole between the piate 
and the barrel-bridge ; this dimension 
is also noted. Finally, a third axis 
serves to obtain the measurement of 
the hole of the winding-pinion (ill. 
2). With a four-edged file, the wind- 








| 
| 


ing square, of the sleeve clutch (ill. 
3) is measured, from angle to angle 
(ill. +) which gives the necessary ex- 
planations for the diameter of the 





part of the stem which will finally 
become the square, (ill. 5). With the 
help of the slide-gauge, one measures 
the length of the part of the stem 
which will be working and which is 
indicated in Fig. 1 by the lines A and 
B. After having noted all these di- 


mensions, one can _ start turning. 


/) # ft 














Fig. 4 
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After having carefully chosen the 
steel. One can choose between the 
so-called silver steel and plug-steel. 
The latter is generally recommended 
for the use described above. In case 
of a stem whose crown is secured to 
a square, I believe in using the plug 
steel. On the other hand, if the stem 
in question is screwed on, I believe 
that this metal damages the tools 
used for cutting the screw. I there- 
fore believe in the silver-steel which 
is to be tempered at the right mo- 
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ment. It should be tempered when 
the stem is quite ready, with the ex- 
ception of the screw-thread, which 
is done afterwards. After having thus 
prepared the stem, taking care not 
to reckon the diameters too closely, 
so that the surfaces can be polished 
after tempering, the latter step is 
taken. I prefer the use of petrol to 
that of water in such a case. The 
tempered stem has turned black, and 
can be set in place only with diffi- 
culty. Once in place, the setting-lever 
is fastened on, making one or two 
turns to mark the place properly for 
the thread. This screw-thread is then 











Fig. 6 


turned, by means of gravers similar 


to those illustrated in Fig. 5. The 
illustrated engraver is prepared for a 
left-hand lathe. In case of a right- 
hand lathe, the engraver will be pre- 
pared in the opposite way. It is im- 
portant to dispose of at least two 
engravers of different widths. The 
shoulder is then turned for the wind- 
ing pinion, If the work has been done 
correctly, the diameter of the stem 
must be such that it turns with dif- 
ficulty only in the movement. The 
proper diameter is obtained by sof- 
tening and polishing it. There only 
remains one last step; fixing the 
length of the screw thread. In order 
to do this, it is necessary to place the 
movement temporarily in its case, 
and to secure the winder. Here, an 
important detail must be observed. 
Every body knows what a bother it 
is to lose a crown. This is due solely 
to a badly-made screw-thread. The 
end should not be pointed like a 
screw-tap, nor cut with nippers, but 
absolutely flat. One can soften the 
edges by means of a soft file. In this 
way, the crown cannot get lost. 

I would not wish to end this small 





Pt" 
chapter without mentioning a method 
which enables one to obtain the pro- 
portions of a winding-square in rela- 
tion to the diameter by means of a 
mathematical formula. The figure of 
proportion found by Prof. Mackert 
is 0,856. It is sufficient to multiply 
the diameter of the stem by this fig- 
ure, Therefore, if the diameter of a 
stem for which a winding-square has 
to be supplied is 2.0 mm. the first 
flat surface is filed until one obtains 
1712 mm. by means of a good mi- 
crometer; (see ill. 6). 


A Mew Teal 


Pulling the sweep seconds wheel. 

Here is another tool for removing 
the sweep seconds wheel on sweep 
seconds watches. It is a tweezer with 
three points which are groved to hold 
the hub of the wheel. The side of the 
tweezer with the double point is to 
straddle one of the spokes of the 
wheel, as the wheel has five spokes. 
The single side goes between two of 
the spokes; then the points of the 








tweezers are grooved crosswise 
hold the hub of the wheel without 
slipping. 
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The movement is held down firm- 
ly so it cannot rock, then just take 
hold of the hub of the wheel with the 
three pointed tweezers and pull 
straight up, and the most stubborn 
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SEND US any electric clock 
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You furriish the electric 
movement. We do the rest. 


Send a movement in need of re- 
pair, if you wish. We will put it 
in good running order at extra 
cost of $2.50. 


NOW: You Too Can Have A WATCH TESTER 


The Paulson Victory watch tester is a time 
saver. 

Tests any number of watches at the same 
time. 


Simple To Use. Complete 
Instructions 


More Big Helps for the 
Watchmaker 


THESE TWO BOOKS SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY WATCHMAKERS LIBRARY. 


Modern Watch Repairing and Adjusting 
by eminent American horologist, John Bowman, 
and the well known Swiss horologist, E. Borer. 
Latest and most informative book for the expert as 


well as beginner. 
No. 11705 - - Price $2.50 


Science of Watchmaking Simplified 
JUST OFF THE PRESS. Tells in simple way the 
important points by analysis so valuable to the 
experienced as well as beginner. Whether you own 
a timing machine or not, e analysis so simply 
shown will be a valuable revelation. 


No. 8037C - - Price $3.00 
IF YOU NEED WATCH MATERIAL, 
TRY PAULSON. 


Why wait and waste days on your watch 
rack. 


Put in your window, attract attention. A won- 
derful ad for you. Put in a sign “watches tested 
while you wait.” See it yourself and be convinced. 
Tests watches 
in all positions. Clamps 
hold watches securely. 


Can be used as a 
watch rack while 
testing. 


Use This Handy Coupon 


Henry Paulson & Co. Please send Victory 
watch tester, complete, ready to use. 


[1 I am sending the Electric Clock. 
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sweep second wheel can be _ pulled 
without any trouble. 

The bushing in the hub of the 

sweep second wheel of some watches 
have a groove in them for pulling 
with a hook pointed tweezer in the 
same manner. 
{ditorial Comment: We _ welcome 
this addition to our rapidly growing 
collection of ideas for removing the 
sweep seconds wheel and sincerely 
invite comments and ideas from other 
resourceful watchmakers. We also 
invite other California men to con- 
tribute their ideas, members from 
that busy and industrious State have 
been somewhat reticent lately. Come 
again Mr. Brown. Now what about 
ideas from the other States? 


The Soldering of Teeth On 
Wheels 


Brass wheels. One of the most 
frequent solderings in watch and 
clock repairs is very likely the one 
which consists in refastening one or 
several teeth around the periphery 
of a wheel. 

Fig. 1 





Fig. 2 
When the work is to be performed 
on brass-wheels, using strong solder 
is out of the question and great care 
should be taken even with tin-solder, 
chiefly when small wheels mounted 
on their pinions are dealt with, so as 
to avoid annealing said pinion. 
Moreover, we should bear in mind 
that replacing teeth on a small watch 
wheel is a very delicate operation and 
that changing the wheel is preferable, 
unless the piece should be of a very 


Fig. 3 








—— aan 
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special type, impossible to find in the 
materials available, which is seldom 
the case now. 

Re-fastening a tooth is much easier 
to perform on a clock-wheel and such 
repair will be so much the more justi- 
fied as a spare wheel is often difficult 
to find. 

The work should be done as fol- 
lows: 

With an appropriate file, a dove- 
tailed notch is first cut into the bal- 
ance rim, the opening of said notch 
being of the same width as the space 
occupied by the tooth or teeth to be 
replaced (fig.1). 

A small brass blade, well ham- 
mered, broad enough and somewhat 
thicker than the wheel is then accu- 
rately fitted, by its lower end, into 
the notch provided, without cutting 
off the portion which is to be re- 
moved later on (fig. 2). 

For one tooth only, the operation 
is comparatively easy to perform; 
when two or even three teeth are re- 
placed, there is no great trouble to 
expect; yet, for a greater number of 
teeth, a deformation of the wheel or 
a faulty division thereof may happen 
altogether. 

The adjustment once performed, a 
small quantity of tin solder properly 
dropped around will make the new 
tooth hold fast. Such tiny soldering 
very delicate and requires the 
operator’s best attention. — How- 
ever, the surfaces to be connected 
need not be scaled or dipped, as they 
have just been filed, but they should 
not be touched with the fingers. 

Two methods may be resorted to: 

After having coated, with soldering 
oil or water, the end prepared for 
soldering, it is set in position with- 
out removing the blade and a small 
foil of solder is placed on the slot. 

Or the dovetailed sides, previously 
filed, are delicately coated with tin, 
then wth soldering water, and fitted 
without any other soldering stuff. 

In both cases, direct heating of the 
wheel should be avoided. — The blade 
shall be heated on the flame of a 
spirit lamp at a distance of an inch 
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or so from the wheel, viz., at point 
marked with a cross on fig. 2. The 
heat will be transmitted to the place 
to be soldered and will cause the tin 
coating to melt without damaging 
the pinion; besides, the brass of 
wheel shall undergo but insignificant 
annealing. 





Fig 4 


Of course, heating should be stop- 
ped as soon as the tin flows and the 
piece quickly cooled down, if neces- 
sary, by means of cold water. 

The wheel must be thoroughly 
rinsed with water, brushed and dip- 
ped into alcohol in order to avoid the 
surfaces getting rusty. Then the blade 
may be cut according to the periphery 
of the wheel, and the tooth or teeth 
properly shaped off. Another means 
allowing of great accuracy in the ad- 
justment, when but one tooth is dealt 
with, is to use a round brass stem 
adjusted by turning on lathe. Fig. 3 
shows the manner in which this oper- 
ation is to be performed. Two oppo- 
site faces are then evenly filed, so as 
to obtain a thickness just a_ little 
greater than that of the wheel. 

Whatever the method resorted to, 
it will be possible, at the last moment, 
to give a few strokes with a hammer 
on the dovetailed part in order to 
rivet the piece in its definite position. 
—Such hammering or forging how- 
ever should be very slightly done, 
otherwise the rim of the wheel might 
come out of shape. 

If the piece to be mended is a 
watch or clock barrel, a_ sectional 
view of which is shown in fig. 4, and 
if there are several teeth to be re- 
placed, it will be advisable to fit each 
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tooth separately. For that purpose, a 
file or a milling cutter is used and a 
slanting notch cut as wide as the 
tooth, so as to comprise the total 
height of the toothing, if possible 
without tearing the barrel drum. 

Into said notch is fastened a small 
brass plate o, well hammered, which 
may be previously shaped so as to 
have a minimum quantity of material 
to remove after soldering. — Said 
plate is tin coated and soldered while 
the barrel itself should be sufficiently 
heated, otherwise the solder, though 
flowing on the plate, would not stick 
to the barrel. 

If soldering is well done, i. e. if 
the plate holds fast, the tooth thus 
fitted will resist as well as the others. 

The soldering once performed, the 
material in excess on the outer sur- 
faces is filed off. Should the plate 
project inwardly within drum, as 
shown ine, the small triangle of 
metal is to be cut with a graver. — 
It might also be filed off previous to 
soldering. 


Kansas Retail Jewelers 


Association 

Will hold a one day convention at 
Lassen Hotel, in Wichita, Kansas, on 
May 16, so as not to conflict with the 
Nebraska’s meeting scheduled for 
May 9. All Jewelers and Watchma- 
kers, as well as wholesalers, are in- 
vited to participate in this state con- 
vention. There will be many displays 
and some splendid talks by leaders of 
the industry. 


WE RECOMMEND 
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thing the name implies. “ 
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20 years by _lead- 
ing jewelers, watchmak- 
ers and crystal fitters 
from coast to coast and 
in foreign countries. Sold 
by all good jobbers, or 
send 25c for large sample 
bottle to . 


Alvin Chemical Co. 
113 Ellison St., Paterson, 
N. J. 
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Twelve Tips To Tax Thnift 


From years of experience as a pub- 
lic accountant, we find that watch- 
maker-jewelers often pay more tax 
than they should because they do not 
follow proper tax routine and thereby 
do not take advantage of all permis- 
sible deductions, 

These 12 tips to tax thrift offers 
ways to keep income-tax expense at 
minimum and are based upon case 
histories in our files, which show that 
many watchmaker-jewelers pay heav- 
ily for handling the iollowing rou- 
tines incorrectly: 

1.—Do not overlap returns. Watch- 
maker-jewelers often omit certain ex- 
penses and liabilities that should be 
entered for the year covered by the 
return and then try to deduct them 
the next year. This is not permitted. 
Make deductions in the year the lia- 
bilities occur or you pay more tax. 
losses incurred in any business trans- 
action are ordinarily deductible, pro- 
vided they are closed transactions 
during the taxable year with full con- 
sideration for salvage and other com- 
pensation received. 

2.—If returns are filed on a cash 
basis, try to pay all current bills dur- 
ing the taxable year so that the ex- 
pense may be deducted from the in- 
come of that year. 

3.—If returns are filed on an ac- 
crual basis, all accrued items, which 
are expenses due but not yet paid, 
should be pro-rated to the end of the 
year and deducted. Many taxpayers 
omit accrued items, and ordinarily, 
these expenses are not deductible the 
next year. 

4.—Do not wait until the day before 
filing time to prepare your return. In 
the haste, essentials to tax economy 
are often overlooked. Out of 102 cases 
examined during the past year, 65 or 
60 per cent prepared their returns 
within a few days of filing time and, 
in almost every case, we believe that 
economies could have been effected 
if more consideration had been given 
the problems touching tax prepara- 
tion—but the time was too short. 

5.—Do not capitalize an outlay that 








Fmt Son 
logical argument will support as an 
expense. This increases the tax. One 
watchmaker-jeweler charged a repair 
bill of $300 to the property account 
because he considered it an improve- 
ment. Repairs that keep a property 
in ordinary efficient operating con- 
dition are an expense, not a capital 
increase. 

6.—Deduct sufficient depreciation 
on property, fixtures and other work- 
ing equipment. Make sure you fig- 
ure the rate high enough at the start. 
Laxity here has caused many tax- 
payers to part with additional tax- 
dollars. A taxpayer is NOT permit- 
ted to take advantage in later years 
of his prior failure to take any de- 
preciation allowance or to adjust an 
inadequate allowance made under the 
known facts of prior years. Depre- 
ciation does not apply to inventories 
or to land apart from the physical de- 
velopment or improvements added to 
it. A lessee, who makes investments 
in depreciable property may take de- 
preciation deductions. You cannot 
take depreciation for pleasure cars, 
personal effects or your residence. 

7.—The 1942 tax bill permits you to 
deduct non-business expenses paid or 
incurred during the taxable year for 
the production or collection of income 
or for the management, conservation 
or maintenance of property held for 
the production of income. Hereto- 
fore, income from non-business ac- 
tivities was taxable but expenses re- 
sulting from such activities were not 
deductible from gross income, an in- 
equality that now stands corrected. 
Any charge incurred in connection 
with the earning of taxable income, 
including depreciation on properties 
used in business or non-business en- 
terprises for the production of in- 
come, is now deductible. You may 
deduct inedical expenses exceeding 5 
per cent of net income with limit of 
$2,500 on this deduction. 

8.—Figure inventory conservative- 
ly. Our files disclose many case his- 
tories where taxpayers have been too 
optimistic about the value of their 
inventory and figured it too high. 
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GREAT WAR DRAMA 


“THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN” 
WINS HIGH HONORS! 










wind HE MAN BEHIND THE 
ye N’ has developed 
new talent, created new 
methods, and, not least im- 
portant, new audiences.” 
That is what the New York 
Times writes about Elgin’s 
splendid radio war drama. 
National surveys checking 
radio audiences bear out this 
statement. For hundreds of 
thousands of new listeners 
are hearing this program 
every week. Many of them 
are your customers. And to 


LISTEN IN! 54 CBS Stations . 


THE TEAM. Author Ranald MacDougall and 
producer Bill Robson interview Marine Clair 
Hume. Just back from Guadalcanal, Marine 
Hume gives the kind of authentic, first-hand 
information that MacDougall and Robson 
translate into inspiring radio drama. 


PRODUCER ROBSON in the control room as 
‘The Man Behind The Gun goes on the air. 
Every effort is directed toward making listen- 
ers feel the strain and grim excitement of action 
under fire. Bill Robson has produced such hits 
as“ Big Town,” and“ Cheers from the Camps.” 


them this program explains 
why—due to Elgin’s war 
work—you have fewer Elgin 
watches to offer. Further- 
more, this program helps to 
safeguard for you the pres- 
lige and the merchandising 
value of the name “Elgin.” 

When the war is won, you 
will find the name Elgin a 
very important asset. For, 
at that time you will again 
be supplied with the finest 
timepieces Elgin has ever 
created! 


- « Every Sunday Night 


10:30 EWT; 9:30 CWT; 8:30 MWT; 7:30 PWT 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 





Peabody Award Program 
\ Attracting Hundreds of Thousands 
of New Listeners Every Day! 


: my 


GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY 
CITATION 

Awarded “‘The Man Behind the 
Gun” for the outstanding entertain- 
ment in drama for 1942. “This new 
program ... brilliantly written and 
authentically produced . . . receives 
the award... for a timeliness, a 
racy dialogue and a vivid sound 
effect which intensify our apprecia- 
tion of what the men in action are 
up against.” 


TIME MAGAZINE SAYS 

“An understanding use of dramatic 
technique, sounds and the special 
language of World War II give 
‘The Man an impact rare in radio.” 


OW! WANTS RECORDS 

The Office of War Information has 
requested recordings of “The Man 
Behind the Gun” for use in South 
America. Similarly, leading indus- 
trial firms have asked for recordings 
to broadcast to their employees to 
help keep morale pitched high. 
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in effoct, this shows a higher net | 


profit on paper and you pay tax on 
the “water.” To play safe, figure 
your inventory at cost or market, 
whichever is lower. Take a physical 
inventory and adjust the books to 
agree with the actual count. 
9.—Deduct for bad debts in business 
and non-business activities. Howev- 
er, non-business debts must be fotal- 
ly worthless before deduction and 
then are subject to capital loss limi- 
tations, whereas, ordinary business 
debts may be deducted wholly or in 
part. Be sure to write off bad debts in 
the year they are found worthless, 
otherwise, you may become ineigible 
for the deduction. Many taxpayers 
hold bad debts too long before write- 
offs, thus losing out on tax deduc- 
tions. 

10.—Under the 1939 revenue bill, 
the taxpayer was permitted to carry 
over operating losses for 2 years. In 
other words, losses sustained in 1941 
may be carried over as a deduction 
from 1942 income, and if the loss is 
greater than 1942 income, the excess 
may be carried over to 1943. If the 


loss has not been absorbed by then, | 


you “hold the bag” for the remainder. 
Since enactment, the carry-over loss 
provision has been a big help in en- 








Souk — 
abling business people to effect tax 
economies and now another tax-sav- 
ing opportunity has been written in- 
to the 1942 bill, permitting you to 
carry back a loss for 2 years, but not 
prior to 1941. So, if you experience 
a loss in 1943, you can carry it back 
to 1941, a 1944-loss can be carried 
back to 1942, and so on. If you ex- 
perience a loss in 1942, you cannot 
carry it back further than January 
1, 1941. 

11—Accounts of no account do 
much to stymie tax economy in the 
retail field. Taxes are now a major 
expense and the watchmaker-jeweler 
can no longer afford to hazard inac- 
curate recordings. If his records are 
vague, it may be necessary to figure 
the tax arbitrarily. The government 
does not specify the accounting sys- 
tem to use but it must clearly reflect 
income. If the records leave room 
for doubt, the government auditors 
may figure the tax higher than it 
should be. Moreover, you may be 
subject to penalty—so play safe. 
Keep adequate, accurate records. 

12—In most transactions, there is 
only one right way to view the tax 
procedure, but in certain borderline 
cases, recording depends upon the 
interpretation of conditions and this 
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Ul YORE 
WATCH & CLOCK OUL 


You supply the finest possible lubrication for 
smallest watch mec 
NYE’S BRACELET WATCH OIL. This 
specialized Porpoise Jaw Oil “stays put” at 
points of lubrication—is non-corrosive—re- 
sists temperature changes. 


Our products are all 100% American-made 


‘Pa 


nisms when you use 


Wm. F. NYE, Inc., 
New Bedford, Mass, 
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May, 


in different establishments. 
may be considered an ex- 
capital increase, a busi- 


will vary 
An item 
pense or a 


ness asset or a capital asset, ete. 
When a transaction may be inter- 
preted in two different ways with 


equal propriety, use the interpreta- 
tion in your favor. This is not tax 
evasion. It is tax avoidance. The U. 
S. Supreme Court has ruled that a 
taxpayer may use any legal means 
available to keep his tax down to min- 
imum, as long as he sticks to the law 
and does not conceal anything. 


When income rates were low, it 
caused less financial havoc to pass up 
deductions that could have been tak- 
en. Today, with rates the highest in 
our history, every dollar 
means a much bigger saving, so take 
al you can get legitimatey. There are 
lawful means of reducing tax and 
there is no stigma attached to the 
taxpayer who follows the tax laws, 


yet tries to keep his tax expense down 


to minimum. 
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An Explanation of Twenty- 
Four Hour Time 


By Harry SMART 

Hallack McCord’s in his article, 
“Time Out” on page 18, March 1943 
issue, mentioned that in parts of 
Europe time is measured on a twen- 
ty-four hour basis. He goes a long 
way from home to find that. If he 
would visit his Northern neighbor. 
Canada, he would find the same time 
basis. It is not so odd as he imagines 
as it eliminates any chance of error 
in rigid orders either military or 
train. It is used by both the armed 
forces and the railroad. 

In another article on page 14 Ru- 
dolph Bruce tells of the importance 
of time in modern warfare, stressing 
its value in cooperative efforts of dif- 
ferent units. In orders, 23.00 hours 
means 11 P. M., whereas a slight er- 
ror could make P. M. an A. M. or vice 
versa. Think of what a twelve hour 
mistake in starting an attack or lay- 
ing down a barrage would mean! 











TO THE ENDS OF THE EARTH 


“From Greenland’s icy mountains to 
India’s coral strands” SUC Unbreakable 
Crystals are giving invaluable service to 
thousands of our fighting men. 


And now . the plastic from which 
these crystals are made has been re- 
quisitioned by Uncle Sam. It, too, is 
being sent to the ends of the earth— 
made up into vital war materials. 


This doesn’t mean that you can no 
longer by SUC Unbreakables. You can. 
We have thousands of crystals in stock 
in all styles and sizes. But with the 





these crys- 
tals must last for the duration. So 
please order—not what you may want— 
but only what you need. SUC Crystals 
still sell for only $9.00 per gross. 


plastic no longer available, 


Write for our catalog and supplement of over 100 new numbers 
STANDARD] UNBREAKABLE WATCH CRYSTALS, Inc., 385 Gerard Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Wholesale Distributors 


HAMMEL, RINGLANDER & CO., INC., 395 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
If your jobber does not carry SUC, write us for name and address of your 


nearest déaler. 
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CROSSCURVED MAIN SPRINGS 
Made in U. S. A. By 


Watch-Motor-Mainspring Co., Inc 








THE MAINSPRING WITH 


GOOD 
MOTION 
































Supplied for all makes of watches 
By 
FRED PALM 


220 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles, California 














Newall “Finger Print” 
System 


when selecting 


Swiss Watch Material 


and order from your Jobber 


« 
See Your 
8th Edition 1942 
Finger Print Catalog 
a 


THE NEWALL MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Time Out 


By HaLtLtack McCorp 

Perhaps the left breast pocket of 
one’s shirt isn’t the best place in 
which to carry a watch, but. . .back 
in the days of the Old West in South- 
ern Colorado there was a cowpuncher 
named Billy Dobbs who never carried 
his watch any other place. 

The story goes that Bill, while rid- 
ing the range on his pony one day, 
arrived at a small stream which he 
needed to cross. Soooo, without giv- 
ing the matter another thought, he 
spurred his horse forward and into 
the water. Before entering, however, 
he did pause long enough to place his 
watch in his left-breast shirt pocket 
—to keep it from getting wet. 

About the time he reached the mid- 
dle of the stream hell broke loose— 
hell in the form of eight or ten howl- 
ing, painted, indians. B illy Dobbs was 
no coward—-but he was no fool either. 
And he knew that even armed with 
a six-gun as he was, he would be no 
match for the indian band, ambushed 
and unprotected as he was. 

In an instant, he wheeled his 
mount, drawing and firing as he did 
so. Simultaneously, a rain of arrows 
split the air. Billy, crouched low over 
his saddle, was spun half around by 
a shaft which suddenly appeared to 
protude from_his chest in the region 
of his heart. 

With a warwhoop of surprise, Bill 
lit out for camp. With a series of 
equally surprised yells, the indians 
abruptly lit out in the opposite di- 
rection, in deadly fear of this man 
who could take an arrow shot at 
close range full in the chest. . .and 
not even be knocked from his horse. 

-And that’s why Billy Dobbs, to 
his dying day, thereafter carried a 
pocketwatch in his breast pocket. . . 
not to tell time with particularly, but 
as protection against any additional 
arrows which, in the future, might 
be aimed in his direction. 


Ever hear of a “wrist clock?” No? 
Well, there’s a native chief in the 
New Guinea region who has one. It 
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Getting More for Your Dollar 


Buy your Cleaning Solution the 
ZENITH "Concentrated" Way 
The Gallon You Buy in a Pint Size 
ZENITH Concentrated has every needed basic 
chemical in exactly required a Makes 
full Gallon of Perfect ZENITH Ceaning Solution. 
Just add plain water. 
An efficient cleaner. Removes Dirt, Grease and 
li} Gummed Oil. Puts high finish on brass. Won't re- 
move Shellac, cause Rust, Corrosion, or affect Steel 
Parts. 
CLEANING "| Weighs about | Pound. Saves ~ ere ex- 
$ pense. Don't pay express or freight charges on 
OLUTION WATER. Save 50 cents on price of regular Zenith 

Cleaning Solution. 


——_ PRICE $1.50 
a Easy to Use. Directions Clearly Printed 
——$ _|_ on Label 


| ZENITH CLEANING FLUID CO.: 


52 Beekman Street New York City 
Zenith Products Sold by Jobbers from Coast to Coast 





ZENITH 
CONCENTRATED 
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dat Complete Supply Senvice 


HAIRSPRING 
VIBRATING 


Fancy Crystals 





























Genuine American and Swiss Watch Materials 


Jewelry, Boxes, Tags, Sundries - SECURITY SWISS MAIN SPRINGS 


Friedman-Gessler Co. 


4th Floor - Jewelry Trade Bldg. - 220 W. Fifth Street 
Phone Michigan 1131 Los Angeles, Calif. 
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“It’s About Time”’ 
By MAJOR CHAMBERLAIN 


The latest book on the market, over 
550 pages and illustrations in excess of 


350. 

For years the trade has looked forward 
to such a book by the late Major 
Chamberlain. 


—— 


It’s Abou 


4 





Price $7.50 


Orders Should Be Sent to 
The 
AMERICAN HOROLOGIST 
incorporating HOROLOGY 
226-228 16th Street 
Denver, Colorado 











LANDAW BROTHERS 


Watch Material & Jewelers’ Supplies 
406 Clark Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















BO W MAN=>"—’*—| 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
Offers Up-to-Date Courses for Success 
For 

Watchmakers 

Engravers 
and Jewelers 


Regular Courses for 
students without pre- 
vious experience. 
SPECIAL COURSES to impreve the ability 
of experienced men. 

Write today for fine (free) book “YOUR 
FUTURE AND OUR SCHOOL” which tells 
all about what B. T. S. can do for your 

greater future success. 


Bow man Technical School 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
John J. Bowman, Director 










































Font, 
seems a bunch of the boys in one of 
our American overseas squadrons 
gave the chief an ordinary alarm 
clock. The chief, after seeing his 
American friends look at their wrist 
watches, not to be outdone, strapped 
the clock to his lower left arm... . 
The boys tell me he carries the clock 
constantly, sleeps with it, and spends 
hours at a time listening to it tick. 


“Witch watches,” used to deter- 
mine the location of water in the 
ground, were once popularly used in 
the Old South. These “watches,” it 
seems, were timepieces which were 
somehow “bewitched.” Placed on the 
ground, and spun, the hour hand 
would supposedly—and I mean sup- 
posedly—point toward the nearest 
water. 








Watchmakers or Botchmakers 


During the past several months 
numerous examples of the fine art of 
botching have come to my notice. | 
recall particularly a brilliant example 
of the art of working cement or shel- 
lac, apparently some attempt had 
been made to stretch the arm of the 
balance, this resulted in a broken arm 
close to the rim of the balance and in 
attempting to manipulate the broken 
arm it became detached close to the 
hub, to remedy the situation the 
artist had run cement to fill the gap 
and thus replace the broken portion 
of the arm; how he made the shellac 
flow across the wide gap and form 
an arm is beyond the conception of 
some of the best horologists in this 
district—but he did it. 

Another bright example that is not 
so infrequent as we might think— 
soldering the center wheel to the ar- 
bor and pinion, this is becoming so 
prevalent that we of the craft are be- 
ginning to look for it in every watch 
we take down before starting any 
repair. 

How under the sun do these opera- 
tors convince their draft board that 
they are essential to the craft of 
watchmaking? 
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A MAN’S WORD—A Monthly Comment by Jacques Kreisler 


lw wiside Uf tw te Good Vhuig 


Give us a tip froma friend whose word 
is his bond... give us a tip from a man 
right on the inside. ... Then, even the 
most timid of us will invest boldly. 
The man on the inside sees the inside 
picture. He knows the stock is good. 
He says: “I’m buying it myself.” 


Well, I have such an inside tip. Not 
from one man but from many. It comes 
from men who gave up working for 
us to fight for us. It comes from men 


acknowledging a cash bonus. 


It comes from Joe, power press oper- 
ator—now a Seaman Second Class. 
“America,” he writes, “could never 
lose a war against any force or foe try- 
ing to extinguish freedom. With this 
in mind, I can put your gift to no bet- 
ter use than in buying a War Bond with 
it—which I shall do.”"* 


It comes from Al of our forwarding 
department—now a Staff Sergeant. 
“Your letter and gift received, and I 


*From an actual letter in the Kreisler files. 


want to thank you in the best way 
I know how. I will buy a War Bond.” * 


It comes from others—all men on the 
inside. 


Each tipped us off to a good thing—a 
sure thing. Each said, in effect: “Invest 
in War Bonds. I'm buying them myself. 
Everything I have—everything I am— 
everything I hope to be—I'm staking 
on this great organization. It has 
130,000,000 good guys in its person- 
nel. I know its background—the sound 
democratic principles upon which it 
was conceived. I know it’s rich in capi- 
tal...in human and material resources. 
It has had lean years but it came 


through stronger than ever. And it has 


always paid off big!” 


That's the tip we got—right from the 
men on the inside. As a friend, I’m 


passing it on--so that you, too, can 


Keisboe 


make the most of it. 


neg 


JACQUES KREISLER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, NORTH BERGEN, NEW JERSEY 
New York Showroom: 630 Fifth Avenue 


Manufacturers of Watch Bands, Watch Straps, Ladies’ and Men's Accessory 
Jewelry Sold Through Retail Jewelers Only—NOW IN WAR PRODUCTION. 
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1700 Old Watches 


By Lesuie E. ARNDT 


John L. Lightstone, of Montreal, 
Canada, has spent 36 years and a 
small fortune building up his price- 
less collection of 1700 old watches, 
all different. His collection, acclaimed 
as the largest and finest in the world, 
contains timepieces made by famous 
horologists as far back as the 15th 
Century. 

When questioned concerning the 
mcnetary value of his collection, Mr. 
Lightstone is very reticent, however, 
and refuses to discuss his possessions 
in terms of money, but to him they 
are quite priceless. The timepieces are 


not for sale—he’s been offered sev- | 


eral million dollars for the collection 
—but they will be placed in the Na- 
tional Museum at Ottawa, Canada, 
when a horological wing is added to 
the building. 

Mr. Lightstone is a traveler for a 
specialty company and combines his 
work with his hobby. Included in his 
amazing collection is one peculiar 
watch which contains on the cover a 
hand hammered design of Nero on 
his throne, made in London in 1761 
by Samson. Another was made by 
George Prior in 1765 and has Adam 
and Eve’s temptation in the Garden 
of Eden engraved on the cover. A 
third was made by Julien Le Roy, of 
Paris. Mr. Lightstone has two ex- 
amples of this master’s work. 

One of the rarest watches in ex- 
istence is contained in the collection. 
It is approximately the size of 
quarter and has a miniature painted 





a | 


on its porcelain front. It was made | 


in the fifteenth century at Stras- 
bourg. Some of the timepieces are 
chime repeaters, as is one made by 
John Stanton in 1684, which strikes 
clearly and musically each quarter 
hour and each hour. Another contains 
the Swedish coat of arms on the bal- 
ance wheel, has a solid gold move- 
ment and was made by L. G. Ehren- 
berg at Engleholm in 1540. 

Still another bears Gog and Magog 


on the cover. Breguet, born in 1747 
in Paris, made the rare item so that 
the tiny figures come out and pound 
on balls at each quarter and on the 
hours. Breguet is credited with in- 
venting the Breguet hairspring in use 
today. 





The collection also contains two of 
the works of “Honest George” Gra- 


ham, 1694-1751, who made all his 
watches in order, taking two or three 
years to complete one. He is buried 
in Westminster Abbey along with 
Thomas Tompion, of London, another 
famed horologist. Still another 
craftsman gained lasting fame by 
manufacturing for George III a 
watch no longer than the head of a 
lead pencil. Lightstone also has this 
watch in his collection of timepieces. 


Some interesting facts gleaned by 
Mr. Lightstone from his collection is 
that in 1797, by an act of the English 
Parliament, a tax was imposed on all 
Canadians who possessed clocks and 
watches. Gold watches were assessed 
ten shillings and silver and metal 
creations two shillings and sixpence. 
However the demand for clocks and 
watches decreased to such an extent 
that in less than a year many watch- 
makers had lost employment and 
manufacturers were going out of 
business. The act was repealed in 


| April, 1798, 
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Eli Terry was America’s first clock 
maker and lived in Connecticut about 
1800. He had made watches by the 
time he was twenty years old, cutting 
the wheels out of hardwood with a 
saw and file. Percy Sargent Bartlett, 
an Englishman, was brought to 
America in 1837 to design watches 
for a company. When he boasted once 
that the plant wasn’t turning out 
seven watches a day friends scoffed, 
but since then over thirty million 
watches have been made by the same 
company. 


Heinrich Henlein of Nurenburg, 
Germany, a blacksmith, made the 
first watch ever fashioned by hand, 
according to Mr. Lightstone. He has 
an exact replica of it in his collection. 

There are hundreds of jewels in 
the collection, some of them with link 
chains so small that even with a mag- 
nifying glass it is impossible to see 
where each link has been joined. 

Mr. Lightstone carries with him a 
self-written index to his collection 
and various volumes dealing with his 
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hobby. In the space of a few seconds 
he can tell you who made what watch 
and when, and whether or not it is 
priceless or just pretty. At leas 800 of 
his watches are priceless. 


“Civilization has much to be thank- 
ful for in these pioneer watchma- 
kers,’ Mr. Lightstone states. “One 
of these, John Harrison, received 
20,000 pounds for inventing a time- 
keeper sufficiently exact to ascertain 
marine longitude within certain lim- 
its. A later donation added 10,000 


pounds to his reward. 


Can you picture any watchmaker 
of today getting that price for a 
single watch? I have another piece 
made by Isaac Thuret, in 1686, in the 
royal palace of the Louvre, where he 
lived at the king’s express desire. 
“The art born of the past and 
modern machinery derives much 
from this early craft. All automatic 
machinery today derives much from 
early watches. We find the chain 
drive, crown gears, worm gears, are 
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WATCH CLEANING SOLUTIONS 


An improved extra. strength solution that cleans 
gummed, dirty, greasy parts more thoroughly, more No. F18488 
quickly and with 100% safety. It is non-explosive and P Cc 
non-inflammable. Contains no oxalic acid, wood er Quart 
alcohol, cyanide or water. Per Gallon........ $2.50 


SPECIAL WATERLESS-FOAM- 
LESS CLEANING SOLUTION 


A new solution for more efficient cleaning of gummed, 
greasy, and dirty watches, by machine or by hand. Care- 
fully compounded for use as is—do not add anything to 
this solution. It’s a new waterless-foamless solution for No. F18489 
better watch cleaning. It is non-corrosive, non-inflam- P 75¢ 
mable and non-explosive. Contains no oxalic acid, wood- er Quart 
alcohol, cyanide or water. Per Gallon........$2.50 


SPECIAL RINSING SOLUTION 


Specially compounded for use with Peerless Special Water- 
less-Foamless Cleaning Solution. It must be used as is—do 
not add anything. Peerless Special Solution is completely 


soluble in this rinsing solution, which makes it a perfect rinse. No. F18490 50 


Dries rapidly, leaving a clean dry finish on watch parts. Non- 
explosive—reduced inflammability. Contains no water. Per Can 


GUMMED OIL SOLVENT 
ere a very bad condition exists, you can save time by soak- C 


ing movement 3 to 10 minutes in Gummed Oil Solvent. Loosens Per Quart 
dried oil and dirt quickly and will not harm or discolor parts. Per Gallon........ $2.50 


TRY PEERLESS SOLUTIONS AT OUR EXPENSE! 


Order a can of Peerless Solution and one of Peerless Rinse—give them a fair trial— 
compare them with other solutions sold for the same purpose, no matter how high priced. 
If you are not fully convinced that Peerless Solutions are superior, returm the unused por- 
tion and the full purchase price plus postage will be promptly refunded. 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
DETROIT 


C &E. MARSHALL CO. 


LOS ANGELES 


MILWAUKEE BOX 7737, CHICAGO, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS Largest and Foremost Supply House in the World 
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NEW ORLEANS 
COLUMBUS 
PITTSBURGH 
HOUSTON 
KANSAS CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
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CONCENTRATED 
SOLUTION 
Here is our famous watch cleaning solution 
concentrated to give you “more for your 


money”. You save all the additional expense 
of shipping and bother of ordering and on top 
of it all get one of the finest solutions on the 


CLEANING ef f: ‘ 
meas N market at a lower price (when you figure what 


four quarts would cost you). Has the same 
essential ingredients that our regular watch 
cleaning solution embodies but is in a concen- 
trated form. 











a 
Just add distilled 
water to make one gallon! 






CLEANING §F 
SOLUTION 4} 






A Supe rlativ® 


Solution. Wher 
ceed with Beetlet® 
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all founded on the principles of these 
masterpieces.” 

Mr. Lightstone speaks four lan- 
guages fluently and his search for 
these treasures has taken him to 
every country of Europe. 





Alarm Clock And The War 


Stafford’s Jewelry Store in Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, takes advantage of the 
condition now existing in order to 
assist people who have to depend up- 
on alarm clocks. Mr. Stafford ran an 
ad in the local paper that he would 
buy old alarm clocks regardless of 
their condition. The bulk in 
days netted him one hundred twenty- 
five clocks, which were purchased at 
an exceedingly low figure from 35c 
up, and in his spare time he put them 
in condition and demanded a repair 
price of from $3.50 to $5.00. 

This is one to war 


way assist 





pm ty ay 
Ra@crmca honoOdst 


and some new tools; also included in 
this edition is the illustration for a 
set of rose cutters for undercutting 
balance screws. 

All in all this volume will be 
worthy a place in every watchmakers 
library even tho he may have a copy 


| of the previous edition, I suggest that 


watchmakers place their orders early 


' in that shipments are very spasmodic, 


three | 


workers to procure clocks and also | 


make a fair profit for the man in 
business. 


A Book Review 
With the Watchmaker at the Bench 
Donald De Carle. 1942 Edition 

We have just received a copy of 
Donald De Carles new edition of the 
book having the above title. The 1938 
edition contained considerable ma- 
terial that has been omitted from this 
1942 edition, most noticeable being 
the Duoplan watches and other high 
grade watches such as Patek, Vach- 
eron and others, many of the large 
illustrations are omitted from this 
new edition. 

The paper in the new book is much 
lighter and most certainly not of the 
grade in the previous edition, this is 
easy to understand, England is hav- 
ing trouble getting good paper too, 
and the shortage is far more serious 
there. 

Much of the material in the new 
book is a repetition of the former edi- 
tion, some new thoughts have been 
added, particularly to hairspringing 





we do have a few copies on hand but 
they will soon be gone. 
The price of the new 
$3.00. 
Book Department. The American 
Horologist, 226-228 16th Street, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


Wetdhasben School Makes 
Large Watch Model 


The Arsenal Technical High School 
in Indianapolis built their own large 


is 


edition 





watch escapement model in order to 
better explain the intricacies of ad- 
justment. The primative diameter of 
the escape wheel is 24 inches, and 
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the whole assembly is correctly de- | 
signed and machined according to S 
geometrical principles. The course DIAL REFINI HING 
being used in this school was worked 24 Hour Service 
out and supported by the Watchma- ne 
kers Association of Indiana, and its Send for Price List 


instructor is H. W. Schaefer, of Indi- 
anapolis. Prompt Deliveries Are Assured by 


What Clock Cleaning Solution ery a 
Re: a cleaning formula and method 











of its use for cleaning clocks. 42 W. 48th a ae York City 
2 ounces Oelic Acid. 
4 ounces Acetone, C.P. % % 





8 ounces Stronger Ammonia. 

2 quarts distilled water. 

Place in an “agateware” or other 
non-metallic container, so that it can | 
be conveniently heated. Use medium 
hot. 

This writer makes use of the above | 
ina large enameled stew or sauce pan 
with close fitting cover (obtained at 
any department store kitchenware | 
dept.) upon a small electric hot-plate Caution: certain composition metal 
—turn on the current until the solu- | hair-springs (like those upon big ben 
tion is medium hot (excessive heat- | and baby ben alarm clocks) should 
ing, or boiling tends to evaporate the | not be allowed to remain in this sol- 


ammonia). Clocks are dismantled, 
just as watches, the trains strung 
upon wire loops; also the plates— 
place in the solution for a short time 
(until caked & dried oil is softened) 
and scrub with a good clock cleaning 
brush. Rinse well (preferably under 
| running water) dry; first in alcohol 
then warm boxwood sawdust. 














NEW AND USED PRECISION TOOLS 


Immediate Delivery 


Lever Feed—3 Slide Slide Rests 
No. 2 W W and Moseley style Lathes 


Genuine and Boley and Wolfjahn 
Pivot Polishers and Grinders 


Wheel Cutters—Dividing Heads 
1500 New W W and MOSELEY style No. 2 wire CHUCKS $2.25 each 
Agent for 


DERBYSHIRE - LEVIN AND SON - SLOAN AND CHASE LATHES 
AND ATTACHMENTS 


CASH for Used LATHES - SLIDE RESTS 


R. P. (Dick) Gallien 


220 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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FREE 
STEEL CABINET 


with assortment order for any popular 

make of watch (or your own selection) 

in GENUINE MICROSCOPIC FAN- 
CY GLASS WATCH CRYSTALS 

732 cry., 1 ea. no. ass’t 76.25 

960 cry., 1 ea. no. ass’t 100.00 —— 

1248 cry., 1 ea. no. ass’t 130.00 per 

1536 cry., 1 ea. no. ass’t 160.00 4*5 

396 cry., 1 ea. no. ass’t $41.25 

Ask your wholesaler or write direct mention- 

ing your wholesaler’s name, for free catalog, 

gauge, and samples. Dept. H. Wholesalers 












pc for worthwhile proposition in your 
FEDERAL WATCH CRYSTAL CO. 


129 Fulton St. New York City 








HAIRSPRINGS 
Close Timing 


Send _ balance 
bridge, balance, 
stud and _ collet. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION TO MAIL ORDERS 


Stanley Wencekus 


Room 7 Phone Michigan 9008 
Chester Willlesne Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 


215 West Fifth St. 











Early American Clock Dials 


The duplication, repair or refinishing 


our specialty. Estimates cheerfully 
given. 

J. E. COLEMAN 
64 Arcade Bidg. Nashville, Tenn. 








OUR WORK COSTS NO MORE THAN 
ORDINARY WORK 
BECKER-HECKMAN CO. 
29 E. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 











WATCHMAKERS 


WANTED 
Denver, Colo. 


226-228 16th Street 








Pmt, dove 
ution longer than two or three min- 
utes. 

Like any cleaning system, this one 
requires a little practice and experi- 
ence—try it. I buy my chemicals: 
Acetone and Oelic Acid in pound bot- 


tles. Stronger Ammonia in gallon 
jugs, at the local wholesale drug 
house. Its best features are: 1. it 


isn’t expensive. 2. results are good. 
The best of any system I’ve ever 
tried. 

One other pointer; transfer from 
scrubbing & cleaning to rinse water 
as quickly as possible, for, if the 
cleaner is allowed to dry on the brass 
work, the ammonia has a tendency to 
oxydize it. After you have tried it, 
won't you drop us a line and let us 
know how well you make out? 
Sincerely, 

J. FE. Coleman. 


In These Times 
By IMRo PETERMAN 
Dear Editor :— 

“Have not received my copy, 
duplicate.” 

“My copy lost in mails, 
other.” 

“When will the new issue be out?” 

This, and many other forms, has 
been the clamorous inquiries made 
to the offices of the American Horol- 
ogist during* the past several months. 
The delay in getting the American 
Horologist into the mails on time has 
not been our fault; we have been the 
victims of circumstances at this end 
of the line too. 

The American Horologist is as- 
sembled, in some cases, many weeks 
ahead of the mailing date; then, may 
come a few delays that are not trace- 
able to the staff of the American 
Horologist, 
delays at the printing plant, and so 
many things can and do occur that 
the Editor and the Circulation man- 
ager almost tear their hair. 

Now, for example, the April issue, 
it was proof-read for several days and 
approved by the Editor, the proofs 
have been in the hands of the printers 
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for some time. Both the Editor and 


the Circulation Manager have been 
directing frantic calls to the printery 
daily and both the Editorial and Cir- 
culation staff and the printers have 
been at their wits end. 

First, the paper was not to our 
specifications and trouble developed 
in the process of printing, the paper 
stuck and gave no end of trouble, 
then a new grade of paper was de- 
cided upon to replace the other faulty 
lot; the cuts were delayed in the 
mail, the draft board decided they 
wanted some of the printers best 
men, and got them; all of these 
things conniving made the issue a 
little late in getting into the mails, 
but it did get there. 

The publishers of the American 
Horologist have entered into a con- 
tract with each and every one of the 
subscribers as well as advertisers, 
you subscribers have complied with 
your part of the contract by renew- 
ing your subscriptions on time, and 
now it is up to the staff of the Ameri- 
can Horologist to fulfill their part of 
the contract, and that is to get each 
issue into your hands each and every 
month—this will be done, even if we 
do have to be a little tardy some- 
times, so don’t get worried, your 
issue will be mailed as soon as the 
printers get the copies to us. 
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"TIIVINATN A" 


For pavaplete 
Dependability 


SEND YOUR 


WATCH DIALS TO 
CB eH ce 


WAGED OS 











Usually the American Horologist 
is received in the morning, and then 
the activity begins in the offices of 
the American Horologist, every avail- 
able person gets to the mailing table 
and begins by putting the paper in 
envelopes that have been addressed 
for as far ahead as 4 months, they are 
assembled geographically and im- 
mediately shipped out of the office— 
usually within less than 8 hours after 
we received the cases of magazines 
they are packed and shipped, that 
means better than 13000 copies are 
individually enveloped and on their 
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Movement 


H. G. WILSON 
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We are making a holder from 
in 
curately machined to size, 


The centers are cut away making movement 
visible through holder. 


No. 10—4 bracelet sizes..............................0....00... $ .80 
No. 12—5 pocket sizes... 
No. 14—9 pocket sizes 


For sale at your Jobbers 


Wood Movement Holders 


it is impossible to obtain Aluminum for | 
movement holders at present. 


select maple, 
oil, seasoned for several weeks, ac- 
and a buffed wax 


ELGIN, ILL. 
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way in a mere matter of 8 hours, all | 


this is done with a staff of 8 packers 
and a helper to tie the stacks for each 
district shipment. 


I, too, wrote many letters to the 
editor when | felt my copy was late, 
but since I have been so closely as- 
sociated with the staff of American 
Horologist and have been privileged 
to see every step in the process ! 
shall never write another letter of 
complaint when my copy is delayed 
a few days, that is my promise to the 
Editor and the Circulation Manager 
and the entire staff of the American 
Horologist. 


Who Are The Vandals? 


From February 15th, 1929 issue Practical 
Watch and Clockmaker, Great Britain 


Who are the people who carry out 





the atrocious forms of repairs that | 


may be found in many watches to- 
day? The deeds of this semi-prac- 


tical fraternity are many and various. | 


It is very difficult to understand from 
whence they received their training 
and how they obtain and keep situa- 
tions as repairers of watches. This 
kind of work make the lot of the 
well-trained and conscientious re- 
pairer very hard at times when these 
“botched up” jobs are met with. 


No doubt everyone in the trade has 
come across these masterpieces of 
fake-up and wondered. It is not pos- 
sible to point to any one section of 
the trade upon whom to lay the blame 
for this type of work. The only 
remedies that can be used are (I) to 
see that improvers and beginners do 
not fall into these ways, and (2) in 
the event of one of these jobs com- 
ing into the workshop, to show it to 
the owner of the watch before any 
repair is proceeded with. 

What possesses a man to take the 
trouble to turn back a balance stafi 
of an English or Swiss lever pocket 
watch, in order to make a new pivot, 
and then lower the balance cock to 








— san 
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meet the deficiency in length (either 
by bending or filing) is very hard to 
understand, especially when in ap- 
proximately the same time an entire- 
ly new staff could have been fitted 
and a proper job made of it. 

Another exceedingly bad piece of 
workmanship (if it merits the name) 
often met with, is the rivetted stem 
set screw. This operation has to be 
done with the movement in the case, 
and the dial and hands fitted and ad- 
justed afterwards. How much easier 
and better to fit another screw, thus 
saving the next man who handles the 
watch a great amount of trouble and 
anxiety. 

The “setting lever vandal” must be 
some relation to the one who goes 
to the trouble of drilling a wheel that 
requires a new tooth, and then sol- 
dering in a piece of wire roughly flat- 
tened at the end to make it engage in 
the pinion. The whole of this opera- 
tion must take just as long, or long- 
er, than the fitting and cutting up of 
a correctly shaped tooth to match in 
size and gearing with the rest of the 
teeth of the wheel. 

Long holes for “cut back” pivots 
seem to be a most common feature, 
whilst the person who substitutes 
soldered-in brass holes for jewel 
holes in English levers must consider 
himself somewhat of a genius. From 
that no doubt sprang the publics idea 
that jewels are taken from watches 
by repairers. 

The writer once saw a very “mas- 
terful” job which for its sheer in- 
genuity merits record. Evidently it 
had been necessary to fit a new hair- 
spring to a key-wind cylinder pocket 
watch, and the correct strength hair- 
spring not being available the follow- 
ing was used as a makeshift, hard to 
believe, though, it may seem. 

A much stronger hairspring than 
was required had been fitted. and to 
compensate this a very strong main- 
spring’ had been supplied and four 
small dabs of soft solder had made a 
heavier balance wheel. These had 
been pared down and down until ap- 
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parently the watch had shown some 
semblance of timekeeping. 

A practice seemingly very common 
is the splitting of hour hand sockets 
to make them fit on the hour wheel 
tube. In the majority of cases it is 
quite visible at first glance and does 
not go towards making a job worthy 
of the trade. It is as easy and easier 
to broach out a hand to fit as it is to 
split it, the latter in a lot of cases be- 
ing the cause of bad and erratic time- 
keeping. 

Bad hand fitting seems to have 
many devotees, as minute hands can 
be found in plenty that, when fitted, 
have been just too long and have 
been nipped off at the thick part and 
left unsightly and ragged looking. 


If in a case of urgent need a hand | 


has to be shortened, why not shape 
the cut off to a point and put a trifle 
of finish to the job so that the sub- 
stitution is the least obvious? 

Before leaving the subject, and 
there is sufficient to write about in 
this way that would fill PWCM from 
cover to cover, just a word on watch 
case repairs. 

There are some who persist in soft 
soldering gold wrist watch cases and 
expanding bracelets to such a degree 
that it makes one wonder if the word 
“solder” only conveys the idea of 
“lead” to these people. Flanges of 
bezels can be found ruined thus, and 
a tragic job is the one where a bezel 
has been permanently fixed to the 
case in the same way. Links of brace- 
lets so repaired can last but the pro- 
verbial five minutes, and then they 
are again in need of repair. 

The leverage put on the majority 
of bracelets that expand is very con- 


siderable and to stand this the only | 


way to satisfactory repair is by gold 
soldering. 

The criticisms made by this British 
writer can well be applied to this 
country; examples of many parallel! 
cases have been amply illustrated by 
actual photographs published in the 
American Horologist with alarming 
regularity since the very first issue 
and to date. 
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DIAL REFINISHING 
CRYSTAL FITTING 


SELL “SERVICE”’ 
Dials & Crystals 
Give You a PROFIT 
Without Merchandise 
or Labor Worries 


KIRK-RICH’ DIAL CORP, 


QUALITY] E=z- 


Sele keon= 








LOS ANGELES CHICAGO DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 
q SEATTLE OAKLAND’ PITTSBURGH 
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“Science of Watch 
Repairing Simplified” 
By Gideon Thisell 


The Latest Horological Book 
On The Market 


A Book Worthy of Owner- 
ship, in Practical Easily Under- 
stood Terms. 


Book Department 
PRICE $3.00 


The American Horologist 
226 16th Street 
Denver, Colorado 
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Clock Collection 
By JOHN KELLER 


Twenty-seven shelf-clocks, collec- 
| ted by the late Edward T. Chase, of 
Philadelphia, have been donated to 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art by 
his daughter, Miss Augusta E. Chase. 
Many well-known types are repre- 
sented among them such as a steeple 
clock with wagon-spring works; an 
acorn clock; a lyre clock, my Simon 
Willard and Son, of Boston; a rare 
violin clock and a mirror clock. Con- 
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necticut eight-day time-pieces pre- 
cominate in the collection. Most of 
these are carved aud gilded and have 
painted doors, the art here being of a 
high order from the modern primitive 
standpoint, 


The earliest clock is one with a ma- 
hogany case, made by Aaron Willard, 
of Boston, about 1800, It has a square 
base and is surmounted by a brass 
finial with pierced fretwork on either 
side. Other celebrated makers repre- 
sented are Eli Terry and Seth Thom- 
as, of Connecticut; John Hagey, of 
Germantown, and J. D. Custer, of 
Norristown, Pa. 


It was about 1815 when the Ameri- 
can shelf-clock made its appearance. 
3y the middle of the century so pop- 
ular had it beccme that it dorminated 
all other varieties and even supersed- 
ed the earlier grand-father, or tall 
case clock. The latter, however, again 
became fashionable about 1875 and 
has remained in high favor ever since. 


A large group of these donated 
clocks is now -being shown in the 
Recent Accession Gallery at the Mu- 
seum. Later they will take their place 
with the rest of the collection in the 
galleries devoted to furniture. 








—_—— 
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The First “Perpetual Motion” 
Clock 


By RoBERT CLARK 

Although the chimera of perpetual 
motion has retreated so far into the 
distance that scientific men consider 
themselves absolutely safe in assum- 
ing some fallacy in all propositions 
which involve the creation of energy, 
yet the fact remains that in the 18th- 
Century there was actually con- 
structed a mechanism which was 
practically one of perpetual move- 
ment. 

All horologists should take pride 
in this fact for the inventor of this 
device was an ingenious clockmaker 
named James Cox, who lived in Shoe 
Lane, London. Among the many mar- 
velous contrivances of his genius was 
a clock, which in all truth can be con- 
sidered the first perpetual motion 
machine if we allow changes in baro- 
metric pressure as a driving force. 
Fortunately for us, Cox had engrav- 
ings made showing in detail the 
mechanism, and from which, if one 
had the money and time to spare, 
could be constructed the machine al- 
most exactly as it was more than 
one-hundred-and-sixty years ago. 

sriefly, the timepiece was kept 





ONE “QUICKIE” SALVAGE JOB ISN’T ENOUGH ... 


YOU'VE JUST BEGUN 10 SCRAP! 





“Once over lightly” doesn‘t even begin to turn up 
the full scrap potential of the average industrial 
plant. Tre s quantities have been either 
neglected or overlooked. 

It’s amazing what the second and third time around 
will yield when| everybedy is convinced that you 
mean business. Out they come—hidden tons of 
ancient parts and fittings, useless dies and jigs, 
everything from cotter pins to drill presses! 


Use It—Sell It—or Scrap It 
Maybe you can’t use some good machinery—yet it 
hasn’t reached the scrap stake. Okay—sell it. 
Usually somebody else is looking for that equip- 
ment. Yow’ll get prices far better than those for 
scrap. And you'll do your Uncle Sam a good turn 
into the bargain. 


How to Sell Your Scrap 


If you have no regular scrap dealer, find one in the 








classified phone book. He’ll buy usable materials, 
too; or youl can find a Used Equipment Dealer in 
the same place. 

Don’t expect your scrap heap to be a gold mine— 
the dealer works under a price ceiling, the same as 
you do. But you will find there’s a million dollar 
feeling in the knowledge that you’re doing your 
part all the way: It’s 100% better than the guilty 
sensation you get every time you pass some good 
metal you should have scrapped months ago! 


BUSINESS PRESS INDUSTRIAL 
SCRAP COMMITTEE 


Room 1261, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 


If you have done a successful salvage job at 
your plant, send details and pictures to this 
magasine. Send for booklet—“Primer of In- 
dustrial Scrap.’ 
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self-winding by a clever-contrived at- 
tachment consisting of a barometer 
so arranged as to actuate a cogwheel 
in such a manner that whether the 
mercury rose or fell, the wheel al- 
ways revolved in the same direction. 
This kept the weights that supplied 
the movement of the clock always 
wound up. 

Slight as atmospheric pressure 
shifts may be during a twenty-four- 
hour period, this was by no means 
Cox’s difficulty. Indeed, his problem 
was to keep the clock from over- 
winding. To avoid this mishap he 
added a device which caused the cog- 
wheel to throw out of gear when the 
weights were nearly wound up. 

The clock itself presented no re- 
markable outward appearance. It 
was, nevertheless, made of very dur- 
able material and jeweled at every 
possible bearing. The working parts 
were inclosed in a dust-tight glass 
case so that mechanism was clearly 
visible. 

Undoubtedly the most remarkable 
feature of the timepiece was the 
method by which Cox attached his 
barometer. It is difficult without il- 
lustrations to give a detailed explana- 
tion, but simply it consisted of two 
rocker arms pivoted at their centers 
and placed side-by-side on the same 
shaft. From each of the four ends of 
these two arms hung a long rod. Two 
of these rods supported a gimbal- 
mounted frame which was attached 
to the top of the inverted barometer 
bulb, the tube of which went down 
into a glass cistern of mercury. The 
other two rods from the rocker arms 


supported the cistern of mercury, 
which, incidentally weighed  150- 
pounds. 


The actual mode of support for 
cistern and barometer bulb is the im- 
portant part of the invention. The 
rods for the cistern came from the 
two opposite ends of two rockers. 
That is to say one rod was attached 
to the end of one rocker and the 
other rod was attached to the oppo- 
site end of the other rocker. In the 
same manner the rods holding the 
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barometer bulb were attached to the 
two remaining rocker arm ends. 

The result was that no matter 
whether the atmospheric pressure 
rose or fell, the bulb or cistern—one 
or the other—was drawn up. For if 
the cistern was pulled down it would 
draw up the bulb—this being accom- 
plished because of the fact that as 
either end of a rocker went down the 
other end naturally had to rise. With 
the cistern open at the top, the vary- 
ing pressure of air forced more or 
less mercury into the bulb. As the 
weight of the bulb increased it de- 
cended, and as the weight of the 
cistern increased, the bulb ascended. 

It was about 1760 when Cox’s 
clock made its first public appearance 
and the inventor seems at that time 
to have been very chary of giving 
curious individuals a full explanation 
of the “philosophical and mechanical 
principles” on which he vaguely an- 
nounced it was based. 

As a result the details of the clock 
mechanism remained a secret until 
the inventor’s death, after which one 
James Ferguson solved its mystery 
by a complete inspection. In the fol- 
lowing memorandum, Ferguson test- 
ifies to the soundness of Cox’s inven- 
tion : 


“T have examined the perpetu- 
al motion clock, which is kept 
constantly going by the rising 
and falling of quicksilver in a 
most extraordinary barometer, 
and there is no danger of it ever 
failing to go, for there is always 
such a quantity of moving power 
accumulated as would keep the 
clock going for a year even if the 
barometer should be taken quite 
away from it; and, indeed, on ex- 
amining the whole contrivance 
and construction, I must, with 
truth, say that it is the most in- 
genious piece of mechanism I 
ever saw in my life. 

“James Ferguson 

“Bell-court, Fleetstreet, 

Jan. 28th 1774.” 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Feacnalie Reg RSEUMENT 
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Aircraft Instruments 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Aeronautical Instrument Service is a subject untouched by publications in the 
Horological field, or in fact by any publication. In September, 1938, THE AMERICAN HOROLOGIS 
maugurated such an educational service via prepared illustrated lectures to be used by U. H. A. A. 
ganizations for the purpose of broadening our members’ scope of knowledge in this field, which offered 
idditional remuneration to those far-sighted enough to avail themselves of such knowledge. 


Pioneer Oxygen Regulator | physiological symptoms are head- 
ris » . ache, increased heart activity, fatigue, 
Article No, 42 earache, faintness, which lead on to 
The new Pioneer Oxygen Regula- | Jiminished mental and physical con- 
tor, Type 962C, may be used to accu- | trol and finally loss of consciousness. 
rately control and supply oxygen Of the air we breathe the amount 
needed by personnel engaged in high | of oxygen that the blood absorbs 
altitude flight. The instrument, for through the lungs depends on the at- 
use with compressed oxygen, is man- mospheric pressure which decreases 
ually operated an incorporates a sen with altitude. At 20,000 feet altitude, 
sitive flow metering device combined es over wave 
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dard model is adjusted to supply the : on Pe eee 

amount of oxygen required by one | ~ a 

person to make up for the lack of | ; : mt ” 
oxygen at high altitudes. ae 





for example, the pressure and propor- 
tionally the density, is about one half 
of that at sea level; accordingly dur- 
ing each inhalation only one half as 
much oxygen is obtained at this alti- 
tude. With, this deficiency of oxygen 
it has been definitely proven that fly- 
ing at altitudes of 20,000 feet or more 
for extended periods can not be un- 
dertaken without the risk of serious 
injury to the central nervous system. 
These limitations of high altitude 
flight can be overcome by supplying 
the needed amount of oxygen. 
Operation 

The Pioneer Oxygen Regulator is 
primarily an instrument for depend- 
ably controlling the amount of oxy- 
gen delivered from a standard supply 
Some understanding of the need for | tank of oxygen gas under high pres- 
an independent supply of this vital | sure to a mouthpiece or special mask. 
element will be of interest. Tests have Two pointers indicate over separate 
shown that at altitudes above 15,000 | scales on the dial; the pressure con- 
feet one’s physical condition is ser- | dition in the supply tank is shown on 
iously affected from lack of oxygen | the lower scale and the flow of 
unless some artificial means is pro- | metered oxygen on the upper scale. 
vided to supply the deficiency, The | The flow scale is calibrated directly 
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in altitude. That is to say, for a set 
indication the flow is automatically 
regulated to supply the required 
quantity of oxygen at that altitude. 
The calibration of the instrument is 
shown on the Flow Chart, the curve 
of flow indicating the established re- 
quirements for one man at the altitu- 
des shawn, 
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0m GAGE ipicATion 

The schematic drawing, above, il- 
lustrates, the operation principles of 
of the Pioneer Regulator. The instru- 
ment is divided into a back chamber 
and the front gauge compartment. 
Oxygen enters the back chamber 
from the supply tank under the con- 
trol of a _ regulating valve. This 
valve is operated by a spring restrain- 
ed diaphragm through a toggle link 
mechanism and automatically main- 
tains a constant reduced pressure in 
this chamber throughout the wide 
operating pressure range of a stan- 
dard supply cylinder. 

The valving action is extremely ac- 
curate. A small force on the diaph- 
ragm caused by a slight variation of 
pressure exerts, through the toggle 
links, a greater force on the valve 
seat, thereby insuring positive pres- 
sure control and definite shutoff of 
the supply for no flow conditions. 
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From the back chamber, the oxy- 
gen flows through a needle valve, 
which is manually operated by a knob 
from the front of the instrument. 
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vy TECNICIAN—RIGHT NOW! 


TAKE OUR NEW, SHORT 
WARTIME COURSE IN. 


AIRCRAFT 
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Qualify for well paying positions with nmianutiac 
turers and Airlines or Technicinn'’s Rating in 
S. Air Corps! 


\at HOW TO BECOME AN 








If you can't come to the school, write for in 
‘ermation about our popular Home studs Course! 
Practicnl, complete training on actual instru 
nents Send for CATALOG today 


EASTERN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT SCHOOL 


“Lorqest in the East" 
oept FAM = 16 NEWARK AVENUE 


JERSEY CITY, WN. J. 





Instrument Manuel 
Aviation 
(In 13 Parts) 
General notes on Instrument Repair. 
This publication describes the con- 
struction, use and maintenance of in- 
struments used in aeroplanes, and of 
instruments used on the ground asso- 
ciated with those in aeroplanes. 
This book completes the man’s 
Aeronautical Instrument library. 
Those who are interested or en- 
gaged in Aeronautical Instrument 
work should not be without this 
volume. 
There are 396 pages with hundreds 
of illustration. Price, $5.00. 
Book Department 
THE AMERICAN HOROLOGIST, 
226-228 16th Street 
Denver, Colorado 
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JEWELERS AND WATCHMAKERS 
NEEDED 

. as Aircraft Instrument Technicians. A 
watchmaker’s skill is especially adaptable 
for this highly technical work. Send for 
free book on present and future opportuni- 
ties and details on Home Study. American 
School of Aircraft Instruments. Dept. AH-4, 
3803 San Fernando, Rd., Glendale, Cal. 
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From this point, a calibrated orifice 
meters the flow to the mouthpiece. 
The Flow Indicator, a Bourdon tube 
pressure gauge, indicates directly the 
pressure difference across a calibrat- 
ed orifice and is calibrated to indicate 
the flow corresponding to this pres- 
sure difference. The dial is marked 
directly in altitude for simplification, 
the proper flow for any altitude being 
obtained when the pointer is set at 
the corresponding graduation by 
opening or closing the needle valve. 

The Cylinder Pressure Indicator, 
also a Bourdon tube type, is connect- 
ed directly to the line from the oxy- 
gen tank. This unit shows the exact 
condition of the supply at a glance. 

Features 

A fine wire mesh filter is provided 
in the supply connection fitting to 
prevent dirt from entering the appar- 
atus. 

Large tubes and orifices permit 
easy flow of oxygen, eliminating the 
possibility of plugging by foreign 
materials, 

A relief valve on the rear cover of 
the case is a safety feature that pre- 
vents overpressure in the rear cham- 
ber, and damage to the mechanism, 
should the regulating valve be tem- 
porarily held open for any reason. 

The pressure stage in the back 
chamber is automatically controlled 
and has complete temperature com- 
pensation. 

In the capillary tubes to the gauge 
units, the pressure is static as there 
is no flow. While the possibility is re- 
mote, should a leak in the gauge oc- 
cur, it would not be serious, as the 
small bore tubing would retard the 
flow through a leak and prevent 
building up of pressure in the vented 
gauge compartment. 

The gauges are removable as a 
combined unit. The cover which seals 
the back chamber is held in place by 
six screws. 
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(Continued from Page 33) 

Perhaps the most remarkable part 
of the whole story of Cox’s clock is 
the dramatic sequel of its fate—one 
which is both comical and pathetic. 
About 1804, the Englsh Ambassador 
to China took with him a number of 
unusual presents to give to the Em- 
peror, and included among them was 
Cox’s perpetual motion clock. During 
the long journey from Canton to 
Pekin the clock sutfered some slight 
damage, and an attempt was made 
at Pekin to have it repaired. 

3ut somewhere along the line, no 
one seems to know just where, an- 
other clock of very inferior work- 
manship was substituted for the 
masterpiece. The discovery of this 
juggling came too late to catch the 
persons involved or to recover the 
clock; although it has been estab- 
lished with reasonable certainty that 
the substitution was done at the re- 
quest of the wily Chinese Prime Min- 
ister, Ho-tchangton, who reserved 
the original for his own use-—no 
doubt hoping to present it to the 
Kmperor later as a gift from himself. 

3e that as it may, the fact remains 
that from the moment the clock dis- 
appeared from the hands of the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, it has never again 
been seen by anyone who recognized 
it as Cox’s handiwork. And for all 
we know, the clock may still be tick- 
ing away in some remote province of 
China this very minute. 

Robert Clark, 
540 Parkway Bldg., 
Pasadena, Calif. 


1943 Watches Time, And Man 


Progress 
By D. L. THompson 

Father Time and the Gods of war 
wait for no man. The Mikado has 
spoken and as in legendery form, 
Poor Butterfly waits among the blos- 
soms again, where no sound of the 
cheerful Japanese Sandman greets 
the ear. We know that the measure 
of war is found only through loss and 
destruction. That of time,—through 
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progress,—already proven by man 
and motions of earth, and sun, and 
sea. To compute time various means 
have been chosen and used, some 
succeeding over others. 

Karly man-kind used movement of 
shadows. 

The Chinese used a hemp rope 
knotted at regular spaces and _ set 
alight at the bottom at night. Sup- 
posedly they burned one inch per 
hour. 

A Master and his man kept “work- 
ing wage” time by means of two 
sticks, the servant keeping one, the 
master the other, to be compared up- 
on agreement. 

Water clock measures were popu- 
lar for years, one type being a buck- 
et with a hole in the bottom from 
which the water leaked gradually. 
The thought being if you filled it 
around breakfast time the next meal 
time should arrive when the last drop 
left. 

Egyptians first used the obelisk 
sun dial, then—about 140 B.C. came 
to the water clock. 

The sand glass and hour glass (like 
an egg boiler) had their day and date 
from the third century. They were 
also used to measure sermons. 

Clocks of a crude sort were in evi- 
dence in European church towers as 
far back as the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, but their accuracy 
Was a question. By the seventeenth 
century a Dutchman named Huygens 
had an idea that proved a cinch and 
reliable clocks arrived. Not to be out 
done England came forth later with 
a clock for navigation purposes. 

The early watches resembled min- 
iature clocks, being ornate and thick 
in appearance. From this extreme to 
the graduated, dime size, “master 
piece modern” brings history to date. 
The word “watch” may have origi- 
nated from the time during which a 
soldier did guard duty. The U. 5S. 
Naval Observatory clocks of standard 
time err less than a second per 
month. They are kept under ground 
on the solid earth and in glass cyl- 
inders. 
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LIBERTY AND SECURITY IS THE GOAL 


Humanity has paid, and is today again paying dearly, to preserve © 
freedom and to attain security in its labor for a livelihood. 


When the present aggressors are eliminated, it is hoped that men 
will unite and strive to build a better world. Only in an atmosphere 
of world peace can people devote themselves to improving their % 
lives, and craftsmen truly pursue their arts. 


The jewelry industry will withstand the difficulties of war, as in 
other dark days—and will, when the reign of the terrorists is.ended, 
march toward an era of greater Liberty and Security, in which 
fine watch bracelet or piece of jewelry will again yield to the 
possessor the joy that it can give. 
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Hairspring Collets 


By QO. I. CHRISTENSON 

Closing the collet to fit the balance 
arbor is a job that requires more than 
average consideration. The practice 
of inverting the collet on a flat face 
stump on the staking tool and then 
using an inside taper punch is com- 
mon practice and used by more 
watchmakers than any other pro- 
cedure, however, there are a few 


craftsmen more daring than the ma- 
jority who will deftly close the col- 
let with a pair of pliers; for some 
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reason I have never been able to 
summon sufficient nerve or courage 
to attempt this method. A much 
safer method comes to mind that will 


render obsolete any other mode for ! 
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this job if it is once tried out by the 
watchmaker who feels a little “‘jit- 
tery” about the plier or staking 
punch method. 

The sketches submitted will, I feel, 
be self-explanatory. Two sizes should 
be made so that the entire field will 
be well covered, even three sizes will 
not be considered cluttering up the 
bench, rather, I should think, will be 
the mark of a careful workman. 

The upright post can be turned in 
its entirety and drilled as indicated, 
then split with a jewelers saw to 
conform to the shape indicated in the 
drawing, the portion of the post hav- 
ing the largest base is fixed to the 
base disc either by riveting or by in- 
serting a suitable screw from the 
underside and countersinking the 
head of the screw; the other half of 
the upright post is free to move in 
and out by the central screw action, 
the post is kept upright and true in 
action by the two pins having a light 
spring on the two pins, the base 
should be made heavy enough to re- 
main stationary on the bench during 
the action of inserting the collet and 
closing the jaws of the two posts. 

This device is safe to use in that 
every action is under the control of 
the operator at all times. Try it and 
then write us the story of your re- 
action to this device. We shall be 
happy to tell your story to our vast 
membership. 

The optional method of design sug- 
gested indicates the only change 

(Continued on Page 41) 








SOME OF THE LARGEST 
U. S. GOVERNMENT ARSENALS 


for many years have required factories supplying them with fine 
mechanisms to lubricate with 


FULCRUM OIL 
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Taps and Dies for Clockmakers 


By Imro Peterman 
The following taps and dies, with 
drills, are the most commonly used 
for clockmakers and, for the most 
part, are easily obtained in the aver- 
age hardware of “five and dime” 
stores throughout the country: 


Drills 
Tap Size Die Size Tapping Size Body Size 


1x64 1x64 No. 53 No. 49 
2x56 2x56 No. 48 No. 42 
3x48 3x48 No. 44 No. 37 
4x36 4x36 No. 41 No. 31 


6x32 6x32 No. 33 No. 27 
8x32 8x32 No. 28 No. 18 
10x24 10x24 No. 23 No. 9 
12x24 12x24 No. 15 No. 1 
14x20 14x20 No. 10 No. }” 


Corresponding Drill Size 


Drill Number Size-Inches 


50 .059 
49 073 
48 .076 
44 O86 
42 093 
41 .096 
37 .104 
33 TS 
31 .120 
28 .140 
27 .144 
23 .154 
18 .169 
15 .180 
10 .193 

9 .196 

] 228 

} 250 


In edition to the sone will be re- 
quired a tap wrench and die stock to 
take the dies, these dies are standard 
in outside diameter, hence, one die 
stock will take all of those mentioned. 
The tap wiench is of the adjustable 
type with screw sleeve. 


Hampden County Watchmakers 
Guild No. 5 


The Hampden Guild of Massachus- 
etts is determined to be the largest 
guild in Massachusetts. Worcester 
Guild boasts of 33 and they are truly 








— 
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an active guild. Hampden Country is 
going to 50 or better. 

At the recent meeting held in 
Springfield, elections of officers re- 
sult are follows: A. J. Frappier, 
President; Ed. Russell, Vice Pres- 
ident; EK. C. Gilman, Secretary; Hy- 
man Klempner, Treasurer. Sick 
Committee, H. Klempner and Jack 
Karney; Entertainment Committee,, 
Joe Gomaz, Ed. Blanchard and Cecil 
Moscher, 

New members just received: David 
Waters, Russell Armitage, Royal Wy- 
nings, Henry Kamuda, Felix Delizea. 

E. C. Gilman. 





“C. & E. Marshall Company” 
Buys J. M. Kurtz Co. 


J. M. Kurtz, who for 32 years has 
served the P ittsburg trade with watch 
material and jewelry supplies, has 
sold his entire business; stock, fix- 
tures and good will to the C. & E. 
Marshall Company of Chicago and 
principal cities. 

The C, & E. Marshall Company has 
expanded their floor space in the 
Clarke Building, Pittsburg; and are 
combining these two large stocks. 

Mr, J. O. Trader, Marshall’s Pitts- 
burgh Branch Manager announces 
that Mr. Kurtz will be associated with 
him at the Pittsburgh Office.” 





TIME Is First Essential of War. 

Congressman Cole of Missouri is 
still “from Missouri” in the matter of 
TIME. After a year’s trial of War 
TIME he asserts no contribution to 
the war effort has been made _ by 
moving the clock up an hour. Hence 
he has offered a bill to drop daylight 
saving time and return to standard 
time, which he calls “God’s TIME.” 

Offhand it would appear that his 
plan would have received greater 
support if it had been introduced last 
fall. Yet, it remains to be seen that 
war time has effected any substan- 
tial benefits. 
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(Continued from Page 39) 
made is in the base, this can be made 
square or rectangular to fit in the 
bench vise, all danger of motion is 
then eliminated and the operators 
hands are free to hold and adjust. 
Incidentally the adjusting or closing 
screw should be large to.avoid danger 
of stripping threads, either a 6x32 or 
8x32 will be ample. 





In the thirty-five year period end- 
ing in 1935, twelve years were added 
to the average expectation life TIME 
in the United States. 





A Masterpiece 
By Staff Writer 

We received from Mr. R. F. Bow- 
ers, Shippensburg, Penna., a shining 
example of the art of Butchery, (not 
botchery), perpetrated on a_beauti- 
ful 211 model Gruen. Mr. Bowers is 
a reputable and highly respected 
jeweler of Shippensburg, he has been 
there for many years and has built an 
enviable reputation for honor and 
high class workmanship. 

Now to describe the atrocious 
handling of a customers property, a 
valuable and costly Gruen watch. 

This model watch is well known to 
the craft, it is a reliable performer 
and merits only the best of treatment 
at the hands of any repairman to 
whom it may be trusted for correc- 
tion. But in this case the watch was 
not given any such consideration, 
rather it was mistreated to an extent 
that no self respecting repairman 
could possibly lower himself; I only 
hope that I may be fortunate enough 
to obtain the name and address of 
the repairman who was guilty of such 
an example of plain unadulterated 
butchery. 

As is well known, the balance 
wheel of this model is mono-metallic, 
the butcher had evidently so distorted 
the balance in the round and knew so 
little about the procedure of truing 
that he sawed through the rim close 
to the arm on one side in an effort to 
re-round the rim; I deduce that he 
must have attempted to re-staff the 
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watch in that the staff was not a 
Gruen, then he proceeded to grind 
the pivots to make a fit for the 
jewels, the pivots were conical in 
shape, one of them was flattened 
across the pivot point at an angle of 
approximately 30 degrees, in other 
words he produced a “lop-sided” piv- 
ot; next—in FORCING the roller 
table onto the oversized staff he had 
the “misfortune” to split the table, 
not in the least undaunted he just 
stuck the half roller table onto the 
staff and wished it well. 

Of course such a thing as the bal- 
ance seat on the staff being too low 
did not stop this gent, he simply re- 
sorted to bending the arms upward 
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w WATCH MATERIAL--- 


Watchmakers’ Lathes for Govern- 
ment & war work. AA priority reg. 
Delivery in 4 weeks. 


Write for material price list. 
* 


DEAN COMPANY 
116 Nassau St. New York 


BUY WAR BOND 
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Fmt 
in an effort to clear the pallet arbor, 
not succeeding in this course the only 
thing left was to file and mangle the 
pallet bridge and pallet bridge screw 
to such a point that the balance wheel 
would clear; the fact that the pallet 
bridge then became paper thin did 
not bother him in the least, let the 
next man worry about it; what mat- 
ters it that the hairspring was all out 
of shape, and the stud raised the 
overcoil clear up out of alignment— 
he charged and collected real money 
for the job and the customer would 
probably leave town again in a few 
days. 

I have no idea who the perpetrator 
of this act of vandalism might be, | 
only hope the customer, or owner of 
the watch, has the courage to im- 
mediately prosecute this person to 
the limit of the law; I sincerely hope 
the Pennsylvania Guilds will contact 
Mr. Bowers for further details and 
then go after this bird with all the 
energy and money at their command 
to the point of bringing him to jus- 
tice; and this brings up the point of 
State Legislation again, here is one 
of the best examples of why there 
should be legislation in Pennsylvania 
as well as all the other States. 

In a recent article I expressed the 
wonderment that some _ so-called 
watchmakers have been able to con- 
vince their draft boards that they 


MODERN | 
WATCHMAKING 


Learn Watchmaking 
“The Better Way”; Save Time 


Complete Courses in 


—JEWELRY REPAIRING— 
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113 East 31st Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Gustave Van Erp, Director 
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are essential to the craft and of a 
service to the public as a whole in 
this craft. 

I don’t know the age or classifica- 
tion of the perpetrator of this 
“stunt”, but I do say that if he is at 
all within the classification for regis- 
tration in war work he should be 
drafted into some other line of effort, 
most certainly he should be prohib- 
ited from carrying on the work of 
watch and clock repairing, he should 
be prohibited from even so much as 
taking in work for forms employing 
watchmakers. 

It is unfortunate that we do not 
have our photographic department in 
operation at this moment, however, 
we do expect to have complete equip- 
ment on hand in the very near future 
for that purpose and will then be 
fully prepared to give illustrations of 
these acts of vandalism. From the 
meager description I have given in 
this case I feel sure that watchma- 
kers will all recognize the damage 
done to this watch, and I am more 
than certain the butcher involved will 
readily recognize his handiwork, I 
would very much dislike to be on the 
“receiving end” when the Pennsyl- 
vania Guilds get back of this case. 

Thanks a lot, Mr. Bowers, for your 
keen interest in sending this beauti- 
ful example of the fine art of butch- 
ery ; keep up the good work and keep 
us informed of further examples that 
may come to your attention. 

Now there is another side to this 
story. When the public places such 
low valuation on so delicate a mech- 
anism as to place their watches in the 
hands of dollar shop operators, cut 
rate repairmen, and cheap come-on 
artists then they have only them- 
selves to blame for such mutilation of 
their timepieces. Whereas, had this 
same watch been given to the at- 
tention of Mr. Bowers, or some 
equally as reliable workman, the 
owner of the watch would not have 
been imposed upon in any such man- 
ner. After all this watch ordinarily 
needs attention only a matter of once 
each eight months, and the pleasure 
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of having the watch properly attend- 
ed to far outweighs the slight dif- 
ference in the cost of such attention; 
but best of all, one can be sure that 
their property is being adjusted by 
a man who takes pride in producing 
results that reflect with credit upon 
his efforts. The cut-rater doesn’t give 
a hoot about your watch, its the all 
mighty dollar he is looking for. 


WATCHES are one of the major 
items being mailed to service men 
in the South Pacific, from the Seat- 
tle post offices, according to Post- 
master George E. Starr, of that city. 

“Apparently weather conditions on 
Guadalcanal and in the genetal vicin- 
ity of the Solomons are tough on 
WATCHES,” Starr explained. “We 
have sent along more TIMEpieces 
than perhaps any other item.” Starr 
pointed out that no package may be 
mailed to a service man overseas un- 
less a permit from the man’s com- 
manding officer is possessed by the 
sender. 


Industry Enters ‘The Show 


Business 

When an industry enters the spec- 
ulative field of show business it is 
sticking out its neck even if the show 
is free and the audience is composed 
of its own employees. Home talent 
is no excuse for lack of entertain- 
ment value. The Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company was aware of this 
when it staged its “Vision for Vic- 
tory” show at Rochester’s Eastman 





Theatre. For three days, the six 
shows produced by the company 
played to crowded houses. The last 


two days the box-office was stormed, 
not only by employees but townsmen 
as well. Enough of the latter got in 
to afford a good idea of the effect on 
outsiders. It was good. “Fine as any 
New York production,” was the fre- 
quent comment. 

Had the show been a flop, the scal- 
lions would have gone to Milton C. 
Williamson, the company’s advertis- 
ing manager. Since it was a success 
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he gets the orchids, and deservedly, | 


for a superb job of organization. He | 


started with about 27 committees, 
covering everything from stage set- 
tings and music to transportation, po- 
lice, and insurance. Show business 
has more details than anyone would 
suppose outside of theatrical circles 
and the neglect of any of them can 
cause a fiasco. 


Having heard Col. Carlos P. Romu- 
lo at a club luncheon, Williamson 
knew he had found one of the stars 
for his show. Romulo is no ordinary 
luncheon talker. He has all the fer- 
vor of a Baptist minister at a revival 
service. More than that he has a 
story hot off the griddle of sacrifice, 
starvation, and death, for he was the 
last man to leave Bataan. 
MacArthur’s 
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us of eighty voices, accompanied by 
a 25-piece pit orchestra, gave a rous- 
ing rendition of a special arrange- 
ment of this number. Costumed in 
red, white, and blue they made a 
striking appearance against a_ blue 
background studded with stars. They 
appeared again in the “Marching 
Along Fantasy” of popular war songs 
arranged by Domenico Savino, the 
third time this stirring arrangement 
has been played in this country. 
“The Flying Flag” finale, closing 
with “Onward Christian Soldiers” by 
the chorus and supported by the full 
orchestra brought the show to a ma- 
jestic conclusion. 


One of the most effective scenes 


| was the Victory Column upon which 


He was | 
aide-de-camp during | 


the six month battle to hold the Phil- | 


lippines and his “Voice of Freedom” 
broadcasts to his countrymen caused 
the Japs to put a price on his head. 
Evacuated in a decrepit old plane 
fished out of the bay, Romulo feels 


he owes a debt to the men left be- | 


hind and the vigor and sincerity of 


his address is exceedingly effective | they make are serving the armed 


in transmitting the spirit of sacrifice. 


Here, then, was a message from a 
soldier, a communication from the 
Filipino and American boys who sac- 
rificed themselves on the altar of 
freedom. But a show must not keep 
its audience in tears or load them 
with grief. Good music was needed 
to leaven the somber parts. From the 
“Parade of Spotlight Bands” came 
Richard Himber and his band with 
Marjorie Lee as soloist. Himber’s 
sparkling music was broadcast direct 
to 142 Blue Network Stations from 
the Eastman stage. Since not one 
person in a hundred ever gets in a 
radio station it was interesting to 
the audience to see just what goes 
on in airing a big musical program. 


Shows of this type require big 
opening and closing numbers. The 
nature of “Vision for Victory” re- 


quired that it open with the national 
anthem. 





| ballet to 
The Bausch & Lomb Chor- | hundreds of amateurs. 


silver and gold stars were hung in 
tribute to Bausch & Lomb employees 
lost or killed on active duty. And the 
1641 men now serving in the armed 
forces were paid a tribute when a flag 
was raised containing a star for each 
man. 


Actual battle scenes in Technicolor 
were projected on the screen to show 
the workers how the instruments 


forces. 


Continuity of the show’ was 
achieved by use of a dramatic script, 
written by Lillian Heermans and read 
by Walter Folmer and Allen Sisson. 
Background music was supplied by 
Charles Siverson and his orchestra. 


A total of about 150 people were 
involved in the production. The use 
of a theatre for such a show is fully 
justified. No industrial plant can do 
justice to a show of this size and 
character outside of a fully equipped 
theatre. The Eastman Theatre seats 
3,500. Its acoustics are excellent. It 
has one of the largest organs in the 
country, an elevating orchestra pit, 


| and its lighting, rigging, drops and 
| curtains are handled by competent 


under the direction of 
Charles Reeves, who has _ handled 
everything from grand opera and 
music festivals, involving 


stage crews, 
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Jewel Manufacturer Insures 
Employees 

New York, N.Y.—Richard H. Bird, 
of Waltham, Mass., manufacturer of 
jewel bearings, has adopted a group 
program that provides his employees 
with four-way protection in the form 
of life insurance, sickness and acci- 
dent benefits, and hospital expense 
and surgical operation benefits. An- 
nouncement of the plan was made 
by Richard H. Bird, president. 


The plan is being underwritten by 


the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company on a _ cooperative basis 
whereby the employees contribute 


fixed amounts and the employer 
bears the balance of the entire net 
cost. 

Individual benefits comprise life 
insurance ranging from $500 to 
$1,500; $10.50 to $21 a week, payable 
in case of non-occupational sickness 
or injury; $4 a day for hospitaliza- 
tion; and amounts ranging up to $150 
for surgical operation benefits. The 
plan also includes visiting nurse care 
and the distribution of pamphlets on 
health conservation and disease pre- 
vention. 





America New Diamond Center 
Of World, Declares Coronet 


America is the new diamond cen- 
ter of the world .. . for dealers and 
cutters from Antwerp, Amsterdam, 
Paris, Vienna and Constantinople, 
have poured into New York to resume 
the time-honored trade which flour- 
ished for generations in the cities of 
Europe. That’s what an article in 
Coronet magazine has to say about 
America’s booming diamond trade. 
The article, entitled DROPPING IN 
ON DIAMOND ALLEY, appears in 
the June Coronet which comes out 
May 21st. 

The great demand for diamonds 
these days comes from two sources. 
Diamonds are needed for grinding our 
weapons of war and for Private John 
Smith to slip on his girl’s finger be- 
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fore he goes off to use those weap- 
ons. So important is this industry, 
says Coronet, that not a stone is 
shipped out of the country without 
the government’s approval. 


Capital of America’s shining new 
industry is New York—one _ short 
block on 47th Street, in the shadow of 
Radio City. Biggest of the diamond 
exchanges is the Diamond Dealers’ 
Club in Diamond Alley. Here the 
market price is set, as shrewd trad- 
ers bargain casually in heavily ac- 
cented English, German, French or 
Russian. The diamonds they buy 
may have come to America sewn in 
a refugee’s shirt. Or they may have 
been part of the huge stock which 
the merchants of Antwerp sneaked 
out under the nose of the Gestapo. 
Or they may have been shipped from 
the new diamond-cutting factories in 
Brazil, Puerto Rico, Cuba and New 
York. Whatever their origin, says 
Coronet, the trader can judge them 
with one glance through his magni- 
fier. For like most of the Club’s 900 
members, he comes from generat- 
ions of diamond dealers and has been 
handling the gems since he was a 
baby. 


The big colored stones, which 
make such a dent in the public’s jew- 
el-eye are a rarity to the dealer. He 
is much more interested in the tiny 
stones, often no bigger than a pin 
head, which are commonly used by 
jewelers for clusters or for surround- 
ing larger diamonds. The value of 
these has risen at least 400 percent 
since the war began. This fabulous 
rise in their price is caused by the 
greatly increased cost of stone cut- 
ting in the United States. Before 
the war, declares the Coronet article, 
this painstaking work was done for a 
pittance by the old men and _ little 
boys of Belgium and Holland. 


Diamonds have always fascinated 
everyone, young or old, rich or poor. 
The history of diamonds, Coronet 
concludes, might be the history of the 
world and its civilization. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 
Rates under all headings except “Situa- 
tions Wanted,” $1.50 for first 25 words, five 
cents for each additional word. “Situations 
Wanted,” 75c for first 25 words, five cents 


CHRONOMETER WANTED 
Desirious of purchasing either marine or 
pocket type chronometer, with detent es- 
capement, condition secondary. Will poy 
good price. Bank reference. Carl Zint, 4367 
Matilda Ave., New York, New York. 


Lathe Repairing, Wheel Cutting, Special 
Watch and clock parts to order. Estimates 
on all work. (No general Watch Repairing) 
Jes I. Hansen, 1007 Marion St., Denver, 
Colorado. 


JEWELRY REPAIR MAN AND 
ENGRAVER WANTED 
Men capable of managing and operating the 
Jewelry repair department in Colorado’s 
largest, exclusive retail watch repair store. 
Plenty of work and space. Write for parti- 
culars. 226-228 16th Street, Denver. 


WATCHMAKERS WANTED 
The Largest Watch Repair Shop in the 
West, Retail. State age, salary, experience 
and how soon you can report for work ia 
first letter. ORVILLE R. HAGANS, AS- 
SOCIATED ENTERPRISES, 226-228 16th 


Street, Denver, Colorado 


FOR SALE 
One Pound Broken Movements and 
material—$3.50. One hundred Assorted used 
watch stems—$2.00. Two gross assorted new 
watch crystals—$2.75. One dozen clean used 
dials—$2Z.00. Write for prices of used watch 
movements. B. Lowe, Box 311, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE 
5 Swiss Wrist-Watches in white cases, 64, 
6} 1031, and baguettes; requiring some re- 
pairing, $15.00. B. Lowe, Box 311, St. Louis, 
oO. 


























WANTED 
Used K & D Staking Tool. Must be in good 
condition. Also lathe and other tools. Box 
533, The American Horologist. 


FOR SALE: 

WW Style Lathe with 25 chucks, new, in 
use about 7 months. Cash only. Write Box 
533 THE AMERICAN HOROLOGIST. 

WANTED: Watchmakers lathe and tools, 
especially lathe with chucks, also staking 
tool, must be in good condition. Quote best 
cash price for all or any part. Write Box 


534 THE AMERICAN HOROLOGIST. 


TOOLS FOR SALE 
New and Used Wheel-Cutters; Slide-Rests; 
Lathes and Attachments. Cash paid for Used 
Watchmakers’ Lathes and Attachments. R. 
P. “Dick” Gallien, 220 W. Sth St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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I applaud loudly at all 
these patriotic meetings be- 
cause I realize that if we are 
going to win the war, our 
boys must have planes and 
tanks and_= supplies. Of 
course, that means every- 
body buying War Bonds. 
It’s just unfortunate that 
I’m not able to do it at the 
moment because there are so 
many things I have needed 
and wanted for a long time. 

And this talk about ration- 
ing. If our boys need rubber 
to keep equipment rolling 
and to push the axis back, 
to cut short this war and 
human suffering, it’s up to 
all of us to sacrifice on un- 
necessary driving. I would, 
too, but I’m working harder 
and longer these days, and 
I’m honestly too tired to 
stand in street cars and 
buses. 
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And | firmly believe in 
food conservation, too. 
When you think of those 
fellows on a_ twenty-four 
hour work day (and no time 
-and a half over-time either ) 
—it’s little enough that we 
can do in return to let up on 
some of our favorite tid-bits, 
especially when there is 
plenty of nourishing food 
available for all. I’d be glad 
to do my part, but I could 
name a dozen folks just 
among my own = acquain- 
tances who are eating high. 
What a fool I'd be to live on 
scraps! 

What do you_ mean, 
treason? Who is a sabateur ? 
Say, listen,—I count myself 
as a true American and I'd 
argue the point to my last 
breath,—but I haven’t the 
time now—gotta drive my 
wife to the movies. 


eryone in this organization, is subscribing 


10% or more of wages for War Bonds. Each 
has worked 48 hours weekly during the past year 
on the production of timing instruments for the 
armed forces. 
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Distributors of Western-Electric Watch-rate Recorders 
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